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108 AMERICAN MICROSCOPICAL SOCIETY 

If not, it nevertheless secretes materials which may produce pig- 
ment changes independent of the conditions of the environment. 

These facts suggest explanation of the somewhat diverse and 
even at times discordant behavior of pigments. 

COOPERATIVE TECHNIQUE 

McClung ( Anat. Rec. 12 :3, April 1917) suggests the need and 
value of combination and cooperation in respect to microscopical re- 
search, similar to that which has proved so effective in business. To 
this end he proposes a concerted series of studies upon the technical 
processes as such, by people prepared to extend these over a wide 
range of research. These results would be reduced to the most com- 
pact form and published together. In addition there might be built 
up at some central place a collection of actual preparations illustrat- 
ing the use of these methods, each the work of an expert in the 
particular field. These slides (or other form of object) might be 
subject to loan to other microscopic anatomists. 

FIXATION OF MAMMALIAN CHROMOSOMES 

Hance (Anat. Rec. 12:3, April 1, 1917) reports studies illustra- 
tive of the view-point of Professor McClung in the preceding ab- 
stract. His task was to find processes that would give best results 
in revealing chromosome conditions in mammals. Two desiderata 
are held in view: — the general fixation must be such as to avoid 
shrinkage and distortion; and the method must so far as possible 
lead to distinctness, differentiation, and separateness of the chromo- 
somes in the various stages. 

The method most fully meeting these ends is outlined as fol- 
lows: 

1. To be sure of getting one or more specimens in a "cycle of 
division," material should be taken from as many animals as pos- 
sible. 

2. Place small or finely teased pieces of fresh tissue immedi- 
ately into cold Flemming's solution, plus urea. This should act 
20-24, or more, hours. 
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3. If the above method does not succeed, allow the small pieces 
of fresh tissue to remain exposed to the action of the air for ten 
to twenty minutes before placing in the Flemming solution. This 
should be at a temperature of 4° C. Time as in 2. 

4. Wash in water about 24 hours. 

5. Dehydrate by very gradual steps. 

6. Clear from 95 per cent alcohol in cedar oil followed by xylol. 

7. Imbed in paraffin. 

QUINCE JELLY AS A CULTURE MEDIUM FOR EUGLENA 

Turner (Anat. Rec, 12:3, April, 1917) develops a mode of 
culturing Euglena and other green protozoa in quince jelly, which 
has practical value for the general laboratory because of the ease 
of making and preserving the cultures. Cultures have been kept for 
more than a year, and may be successfully transplanted. 

The methods and results may be summarized as follows : 

1. Twenty grams of dry quince seed boiled for half an hour 
in 1.5 liters of distilled water produces enough of the exudate, after 
the seeds are strained out, to make a total culture mass of 2^ liters, 
by the addition of distilled water. 

2. A still more fruitful medium was made by grinding the 
seeds to a fine powder or meal and leaving it in the jelly. Water to 
2^ or 3 liters may be used with this amount of meal. This medium 
has the disadvantage of being opaque. 

3. Cultures develop more rapidly in a slightly thinner medium, 
but more lasting cultures call for a thicker medium. 

4. The medium should be made slightly alkaline, and the 
cultures kept at room temperature, in moderate light. 

5. Test tubes, vials, and similar vessels furnishing large ver- 
tical range and little exposed surface are best. 

6. The reactions of Euglena are modified in interesting ways, 
as compared with their usual behavior in water. 

"vital dyes" in teleosts 

Wislocki (Anat. Record. XII, 4, May 1917) reports on experi- 
ments with benzidine dyes injected into the peritoneal cavity of 



